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Regents’ Inquiry Publishes Special Studies 


The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Statements regarding the supporting 
Cost of Public Education in th of New already lished are given below 
York is issuing ten special 
detailed analyses and suggestio ft nquiry The School Health Program 
staff regarding special phases of the he principal rec =e genie tn 
which were summarized in its report, study entitled The Scl 
for American Life, presented I vember Dr > A. Winslow. 

As explained in the preface to that report by ho f Medicine. wi 
Dr Luther Gulick, director 

“This entire program .. . is presented, 

the final word, but as a point of departure 

discussion and action.” 

The general report and the supporti 
are published by the McGraw-Hill Book Con 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42d street, New York 
City. Titles and prices are listed | 
Education for American Life, 

Gulick, director of the Inquiry 
The School Health Progra 

Winslow. 120p. $1.50 
Preparation of School Persé 

Judd. 1SIp. $1.50 ber that the quality the teacher is the 
Adult Education, by FF. W. Reeves, Thom most important thing in thi 

Fansler and C. O. Houle. 171p. § sh: f teachine 


s and every 


Motion Pictures and Radio, by lizabeth Laine Declaring that in the reorganization of the 
165p. $1.75 State Education Department in 1937, there was 
Education for Citizenship, fowar ‘ i no integration of a school health program with 
son, 274p. $2.75 the educational program as a whole, Doctor 
Windies tute thse su ' It! 

High School and Life, by Winslow suggests that a Bureau of He uth 


—_ cation be 


eae ee oe © 
ing. 375p. $3 


School and Community 
$3 5() 
otate \id and Sx 


Grace and G,. A. 0 a $3.50 


When Youth Leave Sch by Ruth Eckert 


and Thomas O. Marshall. 300p. $3 


Education for Work, by Thomas L. Norton. 


260p. $2.75 lieving that 
{ : 


nee Department resolves itself into the formulatior 


N 1 of objectives provision of t services 
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and the maintenance of adequate personnel, 
Doctor Winslow that “the 
function of those who guide educational policy 


emphasizes basic 


should be research.” He recommends serious 


fields of 


education and 


study of methods and results in the 
health 


health 


instruction, physical 
service. 

Among the suggested changes in the Educa- 
tion the that the 
requirement of mechanically forced ventilation 


Law is recommendation 


be eliminated and replaced by a provision 


empowering the Commissioner of Education to 
require a system of heating and ventilation ade- 


quate to maintain healthful and comfortable 


conditions in the classroom and to approve 


any 


system meeting these general requirements. 


Preparation of School Personnel 





In Preparati 
Charles H. Ju 





Oulul > 





training of 


“Doctor Judd’s book 





was chosen for pu 














and pupil and the complete dependence of the 
public upon the teacher’s training and his per- 
sonal ¢ have never been. suff 
ized, r re iendation of 20 annual 
Re r€ t ‘ « \ pS aS awards tor outstar ding 
tea g é ight means of recognizing 
the pul rvice a good teacher render 
T f € f 1 Vv d é d t te i } - 
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Doctor Judd explains that he proposes such 
a council because he believes “the State needs 
a broader base of judgment than that which is 
now provided to direct the activities of the pub- 
and supported institutions 


licly nonpublicly 


which educate school personnel.” The Inquiry 
researchers believe, until proved to the contrary, 
that variety rather than uniformity in training 
is required to meet varied needs in communities 
They believe that the 


and types of schools. 


Council of Personnel would naturally favor 
experimentation in different programs of edu- 
cation because the members would come from 
a variety of conditions and services. 


Doctor Judd recommends a complete over- 


hauling of curriculums so that they will require 


four years for elementary school teachers and 


five for teachers in secondary schools; a 


revision in the work of teacher-preparing insti- 


tutions ‘and their physical equipment which 
will educate the young teacher in the social and 
community vigorous 


aspect of his duties; 


the 


leges and normal schools; 


strengthening of faculties of teachers col- 
emphasis in the first 
two years’ training on general education, leav- 
ing professional educational courses to the later 
material reinforcement of those teacher 
that 
residence halls and other 


years ; 


preparing institutions are worth it, in 


libraries, laboratories, 


buildings. He advises that the state-supported 





centers asst local schools 


1e 


the supervision of 


in their vicinity and that they thus act as arms 


State Education Department in this 


Adult Education 


volume on Aduit Education makes clear 


the Regents’ Inquiry staff believes adult 


as important as the traditional ele- 


entary and secondary divisions of the schools 
but that it is in an experimental stage. Adult 
ducat was written by Floyd W. Reeves, 
va harge of this part of the Inquiry 

d by assistants Thomas Fansler and Cyril 
©. Houl Mr Reeves is chairman of the 
at al Advisory Committee on Education. 

In announcing this document Dr Luther Gulick 


director of the Inquiry, emphasized the extent 
ind variety of the educational undertakings by 
aa 


| school ave In sNeCW 


men and w 
State. He 

al and economic pressures in the past 15 
purred all ages and conditions of 
attempts at self-betterment. Their 


men over York 


said: 


have 


people inte 
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variety is endless. The public school which we 
take for granted today developed first through 
similar necessities, privately realized and car- 
ried on until the State recognized its obligation 
to youth. Now we find adults in this same posi- 
tion. Events have painfully emphasized their 
needs and they have set about meeting them in 
a feverish activity to make up for lost time. 
This often makes them prey to commercial 
agencies offering the impossible. 

It has been the purpose of the adult educa- 
tion study to find out what is going on, what 
adults apparently want because they are paying 
for it, and to attempt to find the responsibility 
of the State toward them in this. We hope to 
achieve better organization and direction; and 
at the same time preserve the voluntary char- 
acter of adult education. This kind of per- 
sonal individual effort seems to us worth keep- 
ing at almost any 

The study was organized under the general 
direction of Dr Edward C. Elliott, president of 
Purdue University, who headed the part of the 


cost. 


Inquiry having to do with higher education in 
New York State. 
Doctor Elliott says, “It is 
suggest that the total moneys spent by the citi- 
zens New York that is 


ineficient and disorganized, and perhaps even 


In a preface to this book 


no exaggeration to 


of on adult education 
harmful, more than equals the total bill for pub- 
lic schools. 
adult 
banditry, 


The present state of disorganiza- 
tends 
tional the 

many minds by the favored or powerful few.” 


tion in education toward educa- 


toward manipulation of 


From a comprehensive and detailed analysis 
of the private and public, local, state and fed- 
eral agencies for adult education these research- 
ers found that the field is covered only in spots. 
In spite of the many avenues, in general par- 
ticular groups only are reached. 

Guidance toward courses suitable for the indi- 
vidual or information on vocational opportuni- 
ties is practically nonexistent in any thorough- 
going form, it is reported. Very few attempts 
were found to have been made to evaluate adult 
education in any area or in any field of study, 
much less the whole State. Research here is 
imperative, Mr Reeves and his assistants believe. 
They also point out the lack of any consistent 
public agencies. Private 


plan of financing 


agencies have to pay their own way by student 


25 cents to $18.50 a 


fees which range trom 

credit hour. On the lowest end of the scale 
there is the “racket” school that promises 
nothing but hints at huge rewards. It is con- 
cluded that there is need for effective control 


of private agencies and for increase of publicly 


supported facilities, 
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Three major obstacles preventing progress 
adult education are said to be: lack of under- 
standing on the part of educators of what adult 
education means; lack of financial support, and 
lack of the necessary machinery to administer 

an effective program. 

The determination of a general policy which 
shall “equalize educational for 
adults as well as for young people, is 
If the 
statewide appli 

h- 


opportunity ” 
of espe- 


cial concern to the Inquiry. Regents 
cation 


vased on 


adopt a general policy of 
it should, this study emphasizes, be 
adult 


integral part of public education; 


the principles of making education an 
of providing 
adequate administrative machinery; or coor 


nating the different types of agencies necessary 


to meet the interests of adults; of keeping this 





type of education democratic and decentralizing 


its control. 
To precede any steps taken in accordance 
with these principles, a five-year experimental 


period is proposed. This would require annual 


appropriations of $100,000 each for demonstra- 
tions in guidance, in community programs and 
in university correspondence instructiot 


In 


which 


the 


summarized the 


cost division of general repor 


mendations of the entire Inquiry staff, Doctor 
Gulick recommended that the 
$1,080,000 for the coordinators of 


»tate 
1yy] ica 
aduit educa- 


tion; that $4,000,000 be spent to expand voca 





tional education for adults and that 
are 


essel 


lion go to aid regional libraries which 


tial in any adequate program for adults. 


Motion Pictures and Radio 








In announcing publication of the study 
Motion Pictures and Radio, by Dr Elizabet! 
Laine, Dr Luther Gulick, director of the 
Inquiry, said: 

The book will be of immense practical value 
we are convinced, in aid Ye the State 
Ways to use the great unorganized influ 
pictures and broadcasting in its public « 
tional system 

In the many contere s ecessal 
study, the mental mnpact betwee e f nN 
sional in motion pictures and rac " 
professional mh eC ation seemed t 
both [wo principles stood out, equally ay 
cable to either sick * Be woperative,” 

Don't be dull.” If in attempting to show how 
the school, the picture theater and the broad 
caster can unite in public instruction we re 
nized only these two necessities, we are bett 
off than we were 
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Many interesting but fragmentary and incon- 
clusive experiments in the use of motion pic- 
* as 


ures for teaching pupils or public were found, 





from wh state 
could be che 


this reason Miss Laine writes: 


but no concerted effort h a 


motion picture program urted. For 


It is desirable to have for educational use, 
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they are educational character, must” be 
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Education for Citizenship 
With schools of New 
York State are not doing their part to turn out 


few exceptions, the 
young people who are good citizens, according 
Wilson, of Harvard 
University, in his book Education for Citizen- 
Wilson 


studies as taught in this State by teachers, as 


to Professor Howard E 


ship. Professor analyzed the social 
received by pupils and as launched by the State 
Education Department under the present sys- 


tem of state syllabuses for courses. In the 
light of the whole picture presented he recom- 
mended for the Department 
and the schools. 

This 
grouped under social studies presents this pic- 
He is victim to 


changes in policy 


intensive study of all the subjects 


ture of the public school child: 





s and rarely goes behind the news, but 
traditionally 


he apparently knows as many 


valued facts in civics and American history as 
do high school pupils generally in the United 
His 


and so is his 


international understanding is 
knowledge of 


resources in his 


states. 
weak population 
home 


his attitude 


trends or cultural com- 


munity. He is decently liberal in 


on race questions, politics, nationalism, but 
though he Says he believes in free speech, Iree 
press and free assemblage, he would rather “ let 
(seorg¢ do it as wher ever adherence to one of 


these principles would cost him any effort. 


Boys ranked higher than girls in almost all the 


traits measured and pupils from large com- 


ities were ahead of those from small places. 
f declared 


studies is 


The teacher of the social 
the outlined contents of the 





tate by the Regents examina 
t ck of adequate preparation 
She wv sion and friendly aid. She 
does Ww t she can to bridge the gap between 


will actually 


theory taught and life as the pupil 


Within the conduct of the school itself, much 


ractical help toward later understanding of 
1tize ca be give the report tates It 
re mmends that pupils be given actual respor 
nilit d self-gover ent The rich field o 
the t a t ocla tudic laborator 
a ree bee ‘limpsed, Professor Wilsor 
The State I:ducat Department hould 
rinicle hools but should insist that they under 
d | 1 needs and meet them, Doctor Wil 


ile recommending that the sylla 


believe 


tor urse¢ he di continued he 
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that the Department needs to supplant them 
with series of curriculum bulletins suggesting 
means and materials for teaching single topics. 
These bulletins and other continuous encourage 
ment to schools and teachers to adjust curricu- 
lums to needs and trends should emanate, he 
believes, from a research section on social stu- 
dies. In order to stimulate each school to build 
the best course of study it can, this state 
research agency should serve as a clearing- 
house for information about modern curriculum 
practices. This would meet one of the expressed 
needs of teachers and help achieve the flexibil- 
ity in school offerings which Doctor Wilson 


wants. 


High School and Life 
High School and Life, regarded as the key 
report of the ten supporting documents to the 
final summary of the Regents’ Inquiry, was 
Spaulding, of Har- 


vard University, who was in charg 


written by Dr Francis T. 
e of all the 





studies of secondary education for the Inquiry. 

Dr Luther Gulick, director of the Inquiry, in 
announcing High School and Life, said: 

We have attempted to judge the schools by 
the boys and girls who come out of them, not 
by the books they study, the traming of the 
teachers they have, or the course of study 
alone Kighty per cent of the risin; 
tion end their formal education with’ the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth grades of our high scl 
They never see the inside of a school ag x 
This is why we tried to fiad out what these 
boys and girls are like, what they know and 
what they can do. 





gcnera 


] 
1OO!sS 





s of tests 


which were given in 61 selected schools in 1936 


The report is based on the resu 


and 1937 to 25,010 pupils, supplemented by inter 
views with 1967 pupils who had left school and 
with their employers and closest adult friends, 
and by the analysis of reports from school 
superintendents and teachers covering another 
42,770 former high school youth, 

The first conclusion is that New York Stat 
ligh schools are on the whole doing a_ better 
educational job than are the high schools ot 
most other state \t some points New York 


| Doctor Spaulding and 


comes out far ahead 
his staff, however, found great variation from 
place to place within the State. It is shown 
that all boys and girls are not being given an 
equal educational opportunity. Those discrimi 
found to be of two types: 


first, those in the more sparsely settled rural 


nated against are 


areas in which modern central schools have not 
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vet been adopted, and Sec ( the <« 
working class homes the es. | 
found that the curriculw better 
the needs and interests s al 
The tendency is said to be force 
dren to take standard courses, patte 
standard state syllabuses, overshac 
standard Regents exan il s Doct 
ing believes that Regt ts exa nati 
local experimentati d the better 
of the curriculum to the needs of 
and to the local envir el He 
recommends the al it t 
examinations as test r er t 
revision and e as eval 
research. 

The major purpose gh s | 
Doctor Spaulding says, is to g é 
girl the best 1 s e 1 t 
what he calls “ social ( ¢ 
includes the knowledg the s $ 
and the ideals which a "e 
working with otl ens 
supporting worker ‘ 
family. 

Both in tra g r work 
respons ities, t re s 
of New York, t 
ire t far re ‘ I t! WV 
kind of educat s 
report declares, w k 
about community \ 
of growth, w are 1 
sonal sacrifice for s 
o add to their re ss ‘ 
iiter thev leave s 
or entert \ 
totally unrelates their 

The lack \ . 
leavi + £ > s set 
cational probl t 
lnquiry Ont basis ‘ 
it is stated t there is \ 
trex years ctw < 
rett a ’ or ft ve e % it 
it the p ‘ ‘ 
labor, the I \ es s 

ip is more or k ‘ 
wot be iterially sea eve W 
recovery 

\ major part i S 
concerned with a sy t 
Seu ndary mM ste Ne \\ \ 
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This program is based upon the existing prac- 
tice of the best schools in the State, except for 
the recommendation that two years be gradually 
added to the high school course for those youth 
who do not get a real job on graduation, or 
who do not go on to college or professional 
school. These two years would be devoted both 
to cultural and to vocational education. Doctor 
Spaulding recommends that all high schools be 
large enough to offer a varied program to fit 
the needs of the pupils, and suggests that this 
can not be done effectively or economically in 
schools that have fewer than 300 in attendance. 
He is opposed to separate trade schools at the 
secondary level, though he recognizes that they 
may be desirable for more advanced pupils. 
He believes that vocational education through 
age 17 should be general and not specific, and 
that trade training should not be offered until 
later when there is a prospect of getting a job. 
He recommends an active guidance service and 
insists that the school, either directly or in 
cooperation with the public employment service, 
shall shepherd the pupil into his first satis- 
factory job, or at least until he is 19 years old. 
the present district system there are 
1 high schools in the State which can 
not offer rural youth an equivalent opportunity 
with the pupils in city high schools, this investi- 
The study of district organi- 
zation made by the Inquiry revealed the 
advantages of centralizing districts which desire 
Doctor 





gation shows. 


it into larger home rule districts. 
Spaulding shows how this pooling of edu- 


cational resources would also enrich rural high 


school offerings, provide better teaching and 
more adequate equipment. 

Costs of an improved secondary school pro- 
gram would, it is claimed, be offset by the 
declining number of children entering ele- 
mentary school and by various economies aris- 


These 


decreased costs are estimated to amount to not 


ing from larger schools and classes. 


less than $26,000,000 a year, not including other 
economies recommended in the Inquiry’s general 
ample 
program. Doctor 
facilities and 


report. This, it is stated, releases 
amounts for the new 
ding savs hz all } 
ling ays that a the 
ervices he finds necessary for the improvement 
of secondary education would cost about 
$20,000,000 a year. 

The State Department under Doctor Spauld- 


g’s plan is to guide and direct policy, after 


due research, but is to relieve itself of the 
burden of detailed supervision which it now 


attempts to shoulder. 


School and Community 

The relation of population trends in the cit- 
ies, villages and rural communities of New 
York to educational planning, the effect of 
employment distribution and changes on school 
programs and the needs of young people, cor- 
relation of wealth, health, delinquency and 
literacy with educational opportunity in every 
section of the State—these are among the 
questions posed and answered in School and 
Community, by Dr Julius B. Maller, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

In order to answer these and related questions 
having to do with future educational policy, 50 
communities representing the significant varia- 
tions in social and economic backgrounds within 
New York, were selected as sample areas for 
study. These comprised 14 cities, 15 villages, 
11 rural communities and 10 unincorporated 
towns. Here the extensive field investigations 
of the Inquiry were carried on, and the testing 
programs of elementary and secondary schools. 

Some of his conclusions follow. Although 
the population of New York State has increased 
at a higher rate than that for the whole coun- 
try it is now found to be approaching stability. 
Immigration is practically eliminated, which 
has a stabilizing effect on the composition of 
the population as well as the numbers. It is 
believed that the birth rate will not change 
radically in the near future, although it may 
For these 

forecast. 


continue to show a slight decline. 
reasons school enrolments can _ be 
Elementary school enrolments have declined 
since 1931, and it is expected that high school 
attendance will reach its peak in the near 
future. 

In occupations, the number engaged in dis- 
tribution and in various types of service is 
increasing, but agriculture and some industries 
use fewer people. Here the schools must recog- 
nize an opportunity for vocational guidance and 
preparation. 

The great variety found in the character 
of communities leads to this statement: 


The first general conclusion to be drawn 
from the striking variability within the State 
is that educational planning for a given com- 
munity must be based upon its specific nature 
and background. 


Educational needs involve 
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more than the mere number of school children. 
Such factors as delinquency, criminality, illit- 
eracy and defectiveness are indicative of very 
significant educational needs. The work of the 
school must be articulated with the activities of 
other agencies concerned with child welfare. 
New York State includes one-half 
per cent of the area of the United States, and 


one and 
10 per cent of the population, but receives more 
than of the income on 
which income tax returns are filed. The State 
in its ability to support educa- 


one-fourth national 


ranks highest 
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tion and also in its actual expenditure per pupil 
But the proportion of income 
to 


States. 


in public schools. 
of 

smaller 
Maller found great variation among communi- 


education is 
I Joctor 


or capital wealth devoted 


than in several other 


ties not only in the proportion of their wealth 
spent on the schools, but in the results achieved. 
It was the experience of the Inquiry researchers 
that good results demanded money, but some- 
This is the gifted, interested 


thing more. 


teacher. 


Several Changes Reported in District Superintendencies 


Several changes in district superintendencies 


have recently been reported. James E. Smith 
has been elected superintendent in the first 
supervisory district of Delaware county to suc- 
ceed Harvey B. Heath, who has resigned, 


Claude R. Clark has been appointed superin- 


tendent in the second supervisory district of 
Essex county to succeed Mrs Mattie J. Prime 
Cutler, who has resigned. In the third super- 
visory district of Jefferson Earl E. 
Chisamore has been named superintendent to 
succeed the late Thomas B. Stoel. Wayne G. 
Benedict, superintendent of the first district of 
Madison county, and Warren E. Miles, super- 
intendent of the district of Saratoga 
county, have recently resigned. 

Superintendent Smith was formerly superin- 


county 


second 


the second supervisory district of 
He is a graduate of the Cort- 
School the New 
Albany, 
degree. 

rural 


tendent of 
Albany county. 
land State Normal 
York State College 
received 


and of 
for Teachers at 
where he also his master’s 
His experience 
schools and principalships at Maryland, Otego, 
Unadilla and North Creek. After serving as 
superintendent in Albany county from 1930 to 


1936 he was teacher of agriculture at Andes. 


includes teaching in 


Superintendent Heath resigned after 35 years 
of service to the schools of the State. He is a 
graduate of the Cortland State Normal School 
and studied at Cornell and Syracuse universi- 
ties. He taught in rural and graded schools 
of this State and in New Jersey before becom- 
ing superintendent of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of 1916. He held that 


position until 1931 and was elected superintend- 


Broome county in 


ent in Delaware county in 1932. 


was graduated from 
He also studied at 
Columbia 


master’s 


Superintendent Clark 


Hamilton College in 1928, 
the University of Rochester and at 


University, where he received his 


degree in 1934. 


ing at Bergen and Sauquoit and principalships 


His experience includes teach- 


ingdale. 





at LaFayette and Bloor 

He succeeds Mrs Mattie J. Prime Cutler, who 
resigned after serving the schools of the State 
since her graduation from Syracuse University 
in 1905. 


St Lawrence 


She obtained her master’s degree from 
1931 and has been 


Before 


University in 
1911, 


superintendent she taught at Au Sable Forks, 


superintendent since becoming 
h 
Upper Jay and Elizabethtown. 
Superintendent Chisamore is a graduate of 


1 and of New 


York University, having received his bachelor’s 


the Potsdam State Normal Scho 
degree in 1932 and his master’s degree in 1936. 
For the last two years he has been principal of 
Cape Vincent High School and prior to that 
and 


assistant Thornwood 


Alexandria Bay. 


was principal at 
teacher at 

Superintendent Benedict's retirement ends 33 
years of service as teacher, principal and super- 
Colgate Uni- 
of 


intendent. He is a graduate of 


versity and was elected superintendent 
schools in 1923 after having been principal at 
Brookfield, Norwich Oxford 
at Colgate Academy. 
Superintendent Miles is a 
Cortland State Normal School 


He was elected superintendent in 


and and teacher 
graduate of the 
and of Svracuse 
University. 
1931 after having taught at Walton, Old Forge, 


Norwich and Syracuse and been principal of 
the Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake High School 
and of Galway High School 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Education Department 


CuHar.es F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools an 
educational institutions of the State. To others it wil 


be mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents f 


copies. 





Regents Name Council 
on Elementary Education 


Appointment of an Advisory Council on Ele 
mentary Education was authorized by the Board 
of Regents at its meeting on January 27th in 
New York City. The following persons were 


appointed to this new council for terms expiring 





on September 30th in the years indicated 
Stephen H. Bayne, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, 1943; Frederick H 
Bair, superintendent of Bronxville, 
1942- Charles C. Hetherington, superintendent 
Auburn, 1941; Lillian A. Wile: 
supervisor of elementary grades, Buffalo, 1940; 
A. Winfield Trainor, district superintendent « 
schools, Lewis county, West Leyden, 1939. 


In order that the council may work closely 


schor Is, 


of S¢ hools, 


in touch with the teaching and = supervisory 


organizations of the State, the Board approve 
the designation of the f 


serve as an ex officio group in connection witl 


problems that will be considered by the counci 
Dr Ralph W. 
State Normal School, representing the state 


Dr W. Howard Pillsbury 


Swetman, principal, Osweg 


normal schools; 


superintendent of schools, Schenectady, pre 
dent of the Council of Superintendents; C. B 


Murray, district superintendent of schools, Clin 
resident of the State .Association 
red DB. 


1 - 
elementary 


ton county, p 
of District Superintendents ; Painter, 


} 


district principal, in charge of 


schools, Ithaca, president of the State Associa 
tion of Elementary Principals 

The Board of Regents approved the appoint 
ments made by the State Examinations Board 
of committees to prepare Regents examinations 


A list of these committees ha beer publi hed 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


in a previous issue of the Bulletin to the 
Schools. 

The Board also approved the appointment of 
Walter M. Ormsby, district superintendent of 
Schools, Suffolk county, Bayport; and Arthur 
Hamalainen, supervisor of social studies, North- 
port, as members of the revision committee for 
Regents elementary examinations. 

The Regents advanced the grade of St 
Columba’s School, Schenectady, from middle 
high school, two years, to high school grade; 
and of St Francis de Sales School, Utica, from 
middle high school, three years, to high school 
rrade. The name of St Mary’s School in 
Champlain was changed to St Mary’s Academy. 

The Board expressed its sense of loss at the 
death on January 8th of William P. Bannister, 
secretary of the State Board of Examiners of 
\rchitects, and its appreciation of the service 
rendered by Mr Bannister as a member of the 
board since its organization in 1915, 

The resignation of William I. Cook, of 


Jamestown, from the State Board of Examiners 


Optometry was accepted with regret and 
with appreciation of his service to the board 
ince 1927, To fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr Cook’s resignation, the Regents appointed 
I’, Earle Cushing, of Niagara Falls 
proval was given to the appointment ot 
llowing committee to construct syllabuses 

technical subjects for use in technical high 
schools: J. W. Greenwood, teacher of technical 
Buffalo Technical High School ; 


Maurice Wilder, head of related mathematics 


mathematics, 
department, Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School, Rochester; 7 I. 
teacher of related mathematics and dean of 
\cademy; W. N 


State Education Department 


Reusswig, 


boys, Utica Free lenninger, 
provisional charter was granted by the 
Regents to the Sanborn-Pekin Free Library at 
The charter of Haleyon Farm School 


it Goshen was revoked 
‘ 1 l a \ 1 


Broadcasts on Conservation 
\ ries of radio programs on conservation 
being presented by the United States Depart 
nent of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System Saturday after- 


Interior over stations of the 


noons at 5 o’clock. The program, which has the 
title “ What Price America?” tells by dramatic 
episodes the history of the use and abuse of our 


natural resources and the necessity for citizens 


to conserve these public assets. 
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Conferences on Elementary 
Education Will Be Held 
Dr William E. Young, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education of the Depart- 
ment, has invited village principals, district 
superintendents, elementary school principals, 
high school principals with elementary grades 
and supervisors of elementary grades to attend 
area conferences on elementary education. 
The purposes of these conferences are: (1) 
to inform the public school executives and edu- 
cational leaders of the State of the plans of the 
new Division of Elementary Education and its 
three allied bureaus: Child Development and 
Parent Education, Curriculum Development and 
Instructional Supervision; (2) to inform the 
public school executives and educational lead- 
ers concerning the new programs in elementary 
3) to inform the 


mathematics and science ; 
members of the State Department of the plans 
and programs in progress in elementary schools. 

At each conference Doctor Young will out- 
line the proposed program in elementary edu- 
cation. Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Education, 
will discuss the work of that Bureau. Helen 
Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development, will report on the progress in the 
cooperative program for social studies and in 
other areas of curriculum development. Burton 
D. McCormick, Chief of the Bureau of Instruc 
tional Supervision, will conduct a question 
box on instructional and supervisory problems 
F. Eugene Seymour, supervisor of mathematics 
will explain the new program in elementary 
mathematics, and Ellis L. Manning, supervisor 
of science, will explain the new program in 
elementary science 

The schedule of conferences includes meet 
ings as follows 

Newburgh, March 9th 

Huntingten, March 10th 

Binghamton, March 16th 

Syracuse, March 23d 

Albany, March 28th 

Buffalo, May 4th 

Malone, May 26th 

oO 

Thirty-three in-service training courses of 
30 hours each are being offered to members 
of the teaching and supervisory staffs of the 
New York City. schools during the’ term 


beginning in February. 


Century-Old Diploma 
Is Gift to State Library 


f the New 


Joseph Gavit, Acting Director 
York State Library, has presented to the Li- 
brary the original diploma granted by the 
Regents March 13, 1827, conferring the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of medicine upon his great- 
grandfather, Dr Gain Robinson, of Wayne. 
The Board of Regents at its meeting on Janu 
ary 27th expressed appreciation for this gift 
In bringing this gift to the attention of the 
Board of Regents, Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves said: “I do not know of the 
existence of another copy of a diploma issued 
at that time and think that we are very fortu 
nate in adding this original document to our 
records through the generosity of Mr Gavit.” 

Doctor Robinson was born in eastern Massa 
chusetts in 1771, and moved to Wayne county 
New York, in the early days of the settlement 
of that region. He was a conspicuous and popu 
lar figure in Palmyra, and was president of the 
Wayne County Medical Society He died at 
Palmyra in 183] His wife was a sister of 


Luther Bradish, who was Lieutenant Governor 
of New York in 1838 and Vice Chancellor « 
the Board of Regents in 1842 The honorary 
degree was conferred upon Doctor Robins 
and several other physicians upon the recon 


mendation of the State Medical Society 


Dr Rush Rhees, Former 
Rochester President, Dies 


Dr Rush Rhees, president emeritus of 


wn - 


University of Rochester, died on J 


anuary Stl 
at the age of 78 years. He was president of 


the university from 1900 until his retirement 





1935. During this period the is 
transformed from = an_ institut g 
igaist poverty to the fifth in endowment funds 
ol ull the colleges and universities the 
United States and) enrolment nereased tron 


198 to 1800 

\ graduate of Amherst College and of Hart 
ford Theological Seminary, he received honor 
iry degrees from Amherst College, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario, the University 
of Toronto and Colgate University. He was 
pastor of a church in Portsmouth, N. H., and 
professor in Newton Theological Institution 
before he became president of the University of 


Rochester. 
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Regent Thompson Reelected to Board 





Regent William Leland Thompson 


The Legislature in joint session on February 
8th reelected William Leland Thompson, of 
Troy, a member of the Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New York for 
a 12-year term beginning April 1, 1939. Regent 
Thompson has been a member of the Board 
since 1927. He is at present chairman of the 
Regents committee on charters, law and legis- 
lation and of the special committee on the Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Even prior to his election to the Board, 
Regent Thompson was active in promoting pub- 
lic education. He was a member of the Troy 
board of education for 21 years and for 19 
years president of that board. For two years 
he was president of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of the State of New 
York. He is also a former president of the 
boards of trustees of Emma Willard School 
and Russell Sage College, and a former mem- 
ber of the board of the Troy Public Library. 

Regent Thompson was born on April 4, 1871. 
in Troy. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1893 with a degree of bachelor of 


arts. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1931 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 

He is president of the wholesale druggist firm 
of John L. Thompson Sons and Company and 
has a number of other business interests, being 
a director of the National City Bank of Troy, 
of the Rensselaer Improvement Company and 
the Community Hotel Company and first vice 
president of the Troy Savings Bank. 

Regent Thompson joined the New York 
State National Guard in 1896 and served dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War and for a num- 
ber of years afterward. He was captain of a 
guard company for some time and was on the 
military staff of Governor Odell of New York 
for four years. 

He is a member of the New York State His- 
torical Society, the American Association of 
Museums and the Institute of 1770. 


4) 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Conferences on elementary education, New- 
burgh, March 9th; Huntington, March 10th; 
Binghamton, March 16th; Syracuse, March 
23d; Albany, March 28th; Buffalo, May 4th; 
Malone, May 26th 

Eastern Music Educators Conference, Boston, 
Mass., March 14th-17th 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, New 
York City, April 5th-8th 

Supervisors’ conference, Syracuse University, 
April 13th 

Eastern Arts Association, New York City, 
April 19th-22d 

Eastern District Society of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, New York City, May 2d-6th 

Teachers’ conferences: fifth district of Catta- 
raugus county, Randolph, April 21st; third 
district of Suffolk county, West Babylon, 
April 21st; second district of Nassau county, 
Floral Park, April 28th; third district of 
Erie county, Marilla, April 28th 


o—— 





Dr Grant C. Madill, Regent of the University, 
was the principal speaker at the 47th annual 
dinner of the St Lawrence University Club of 
New York on January 30th. 








fl, 
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Milton E. Loomis Named 
Associate Commissioner 
Associate 
Acting 
and Pro- 


Milton E. Loomis was appointed 


Commissioner of 
Assistant Commissioner 


Education and 
for Higher 
meeting of the 

New 
Dr Harlan H. Hor- 
Ist after 35 years 
interests of the 
1938, Bul- 


fessional Education at the 


Board of Regents on 
York City. 

ner, who retired on February 
educational 


January 27th in 


He succeeds 


of service to the 
State, as noted in the September 15, 
letin to the Schools. 

Recommending the appointment of Mr 
Loomis to the Board of 
of Education Frank P. Graves said: 

A careful canvass of the field of higher and 
professional education has been made to select 
Dr Harlan H. Horner, whose 
Associate Commissioner and Act- 
Commissioner for Higher and 
Education has been previously 
reported to the Board. As a result I ask your 
approval of the appointment of Milton Early 
Loomis, professor of government in New York 
University, to take effect February 1, 1939. 
Dean Loomis was educated in the public schools 
of Cleveland, took his undergraduate work at 
Western Reserve University and his graduate 
work at the University of Chicago and the 
University of Wisconsin. In his professional 
work he has been instructor in political science 
at the University of = ation A, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and professor of educa- 
tion and professor of government at New York 
University. He has had a wide experience in 
administrative work at New York University 
having been successively in administrative 
charge of the program for professional educa- 
tion for employes of the city of New York, 
registrar and director of the central recording 
office, director of the summer session, assistant 
dean of the School of Education and dean of 
Washington Square College. He is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa and of the Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration of London, and is a former 
president of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York. 


Regents Commissioner 


a successor to 
retirement as 
ing Assistant 
P rofessional 


College Officials Express 
Gratitude to Doctor Horner 


Regret at the retirement of Associate Com- 
missioner Horner and appreciation for his 
guidance were expressed by the Association of 
Colleges and Universities of New York State 
in a resolution adopted at its meeting on Janu- 
At the same time the 


ary 27th in Syracuse. 
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association expressed satisfaction in the appoint 


ment of Dean Loomis as Doctor Horner’s suc- 


cessor. The resolutions follow: 

Resolved, That the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York 
notes with deep regret the voluntary retirement 
of Dr Harlan H. Horner after nine years’ 
service as Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion under the Regents of The University of 


the State of New York, and vouchsafes to him 
the warmest good wishes for every personal 
satisfaction during many long and_ pleasant 


years in private life as scholar and citizen; and 
be it 

Resolved, That we express and record the 
association’s gratitude to Commissioner Horner 
for the wise, patient and friendly guidance he 
has given to our thought in relation to the 
State’s educational needs, and our admiration 
for his inflexible adherence to the highest stan- 
dards in interpreting and applying the State’s 
regulations concerning the practice ol the pro- 
fessions ; and be it 

Res lived, That the 


association especially 


appreciates his characteristically generous and 
thorough response to our request that in these 
crowded last days of his incumbency he pre- 


pare a full historical account of the relations 
of The University of the State of New York 
to the colleges and universities of the State, 
which is marked by such learning and clarity as 
to make it a document of high importance and 
which we feel should be published and dis- 
tributed at public expense for the public benefit. 

Resolved, That this association record its 
satisfaction in the appointment of Milton Early 
Loomis as Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, assured as it is 
that his scholarly grasp of the problems of 
higher education and his long pat na as a 
university administrator, as well as his personal 
qualities, fit him to carry on and advance the 
high standards of his office, with the traditional 
cooperation of the colleges and universities of 
the State. 


Staff Honors Retiring 
Associate Commissioner 


State Education 
Commissioner 


Members of the staff of the 
Associate 
Horner at a farewell 

Room of the State 

30th. Commissioner of 
Graves, in behalf of Doc- 
wished him many years 


Department honored 
Harlan H. 

the Regents 
Building on 
Education Frank P. 
tor Horner’s 
of happiness in his retirement and presented 
Abraham Lincoln and a num- 


reception in 
Education 


January 
associates, 


to him a bust of 
ber of books about Lincoln. 
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Sesquicentennial of Inauguration of President Washington 


At Federal Hall in New York City General 
George Washington was inaugurated as the first 
President of the United States on April 30, 
1789. The date chosen for this great event was 
March 4th but unavoidable delays postponed it 
for nearly two months. 

Congress assembled on March 4th and John 
Adams arrived on April 20th and was installed 
as Vice President and head of the Senate the 
next day. Washington at Mount Vernon was 
notified of his election as President on April 


wi 


Acs" 


te — hag 
alia 


at 
« 





14th and left for New York two days later. At 
the Jersey shore of the Hudson he was met by 
Chancellor Livingstone and Colonel Richard 
Varick on a newly built barge, which conveyed 
him to New York City, where he was welcomed 
by Governor George Clinton and brought by 
coach leading a grand procession to his new 
home on Cherry street at Franklin square. 

On the day set for his inauguration Washing- 
ton in a resplendent coach drawn by four horses 
and attended by a guard of honor was escorted 


Inauguration of Washington in New York City 


From painting by H. A. Ogden. 


Courtesy of New 


York Historical Society. 
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to Federal Hall, where he was greeted by the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. From 
the balcony in sight of a multitude of people 
he took the oath of office as cheer after cheer 
rang out. The President of the new Republic 
then addressed the Senate, after which all re- 
paired to St Paul’s Chapel for worship. 

Thus was completed the greatest day in 
\merican history. No event comparable to this 
had ever occurred in New York. Because of its 
epic-making significance the people of New 
York State, and particularly the young citi- 
zens in our schools, should observe the 150th 
anniversary. 

The Regents will be asked to approve the ob- 
servance and the Governor and Legislature to 
set up a commission and provide funds. School 
administrators throughout the State are re- 
quested to arrange suitable programs around 
April 30th, which falls on Sunday, consisting 
of addresses, a pageant and music. 

\. C. Frick 
State Historian 
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Bicentennial of the Birth of 
Governor George Clinton 
George Clinton was the first Governor of New 
York State, served the people for seven terms, 
and was one of the ablest men to fill that office. 
He was twice elected Vice President of the 
Nation. He was born at Little Britain in 
Orange county on July 26, 1739. After studying 
law he sat in the Colonial Assembly and took 
an active part in the War for Independence 
both as a statesman and a soldier. This year 
marks the 200th anniversary of his birth and 
the citizens of New York should pay a tribute 
to his memory. No doubt a special observance 
will be held during the summer in the county 
of his birth but teachers of the social studies 
should at some appropriate time during the 
year acquaint their pupils with the outstanding 
events of his life. 
A. C. Frick 
State Historian 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds of the Department 
include the following : 

Brighton, new high school building, $600,000 ; 
approved October 17th 

Cato-Meridian, new central school, $636,363 ; 
approved October 17th 

Nunda, central school building, $456,200; 
approved October 24th 

East Bloomfield, new central school, $338,500 ; 
approved October 27th 

Phelps, addition and alterations to central 
school, $165,000; approved November 2d 

Ossining, New Park Elementary School, 
$491,912; approved November 2d 

Hyde Park, central junior-senior high school 
building, $665,000; approved December 2d 

Croton-on-Hudson, new elementary school, 
$483,000; approved December 12th 

Corfu, addition and alterations to central 
school building, $318,181; approved Decem- 
ber 19th 

Arlington, additions and alterations to Pleas- 
ant Valley Grade School, $392,727; approved 
December 22d 

Arlington, addition to Raymond Avenue 
Grade School building, $392,727; approved 
December 29th 


Prospect, new grade school, $30,000; approved 
January 13th 

Cohocton, grounds development, $13,322.55; 
approved January 20th 

Jeffersonville, new central school, $417,500; 
approved January 24th 

Cambridge, fire escapes on main building, 
$2000; approved January 27th 

Kings Park, addition and alterations to Kings 
Park Central School, $125,000; 
January 27th 


approved 


Clayton, new central school, $544,150; 
approved January 28th 

Coeymans, homemaking rooms and furnish- 
ings, $2000; approved January 31st 

Pound Ridge, new grade school, $60,000; 
approved January 3lst 

Cortland, addition to central high school, 
$567,868; approved January 31st 

Rensselaer, alterations and additions to Van 
Rensselaer Junior High School, $200,000; 
approved February 2d 

Depew, interior improvements, $16,047; ap- 
proved February 7th 

Glen Cove, landscaping and grading of high 
school site, $30,210; approved February 9th 

District 5, Frankfort, alterations and replace- 
ments to grade school, $3100; approved 


February 9th 
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District Modernization Bill Introduced in Legislature 


A bill to modernize education in the rural 
areas of the State and provide country boys and 
girls with educational opportunities 


those now enjoyed by city children has been 


equal to 


introduced in both houses of the Legislature at 
the request of the Board of The 
measure is an amendment to the existing Rural 
School Act, which has been on the statute books 
for 20 years. It does not upset the present law, 
under which some 250 central school districts 


Regents. 


already have been set up, nor reduce state aid, 
but merely provides that all areas in the State 
which are not already included in city or central 
school districts shall be brought together, either 
in existing central districts or in new central 
districts. 

The bill is designed to correct inadequacies in 
the rural school system, disclosed recently in 
the final report of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. The report followed three 
years of investigation by the Inquiry staff. 

There is nothing in the amendment to compel 
the closing of existing small country schools, 
which will continue to be operated by the cen 
tral districts unless they are closed by vote of 
those who now control them. The moderniza 
tion plan contemplates using the small schools 
principally for the younger children. 

Economy is an important objective of the pro- 
posal, since according to the Regents’ Inquiry 
New York still has nearly 5000 one-room rural 
schools, many of them in school districts that 
were laid out in 1812. these small 
schools are able to give as good an education 
to their pupils as are the larger and better 
equipped schools. It is pointed out further that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to find good 
teachers for the small schools, and that the costs 
of the small schools are disproportionately high 


Few of 


because classes are inevitably small. 

Of the 5000 one-room 
fewer than 20 
found, and 2075 have fewer than ten. 

The average cost for each child in a school 
that has fewer than five pupils is $397 per year 
per pupil, the Inquiry staff reported, while the 
per pupil cost in the modern central schools 


4879 have 


Inquiry 


schools, 


pupils, the Regents’ 


averages only $139 a year, including the costs 


of transportation. 
Despite the lower costs, the central schools 
were shown by the Inquiry report to have more 


special teachers for special subjects and many 
student activities, such as bands, gymnasium 
classes, citizenship training and vocational guid- 
ance, that the small schools can not offer. 

To speed modernization of all the school dis- 
tricts, the bill provides for a temporary state 
commission for the establishment of school dis 
tricts, and for regional committees, one for each 
judicial district. Members of the state commis- 


and of the local committees are to be 


appointed by the Governor, and every county is 


sion 


guaranteed local representation on the regional 
committees. 

Under the bill the proposed central district 
boundaries will be drawn up by the regional 
committees to meet local needs and desires, after 
The district plans are subject 
to approval by the but the 
voters of any school district who are not satis- 


local hearings. 
state commission, 


fied with the districting plans of the local com- 
mittee or the state commission may appeal to 
the Board of Regents. 

When the districting plans are finally adopted, 
the new districts will be laid out by the Com 
missioner of Education, as under the present 
law, and the districts will begin functioning 
with the calling of an annual meeting of all the 
qualified voters in the district and the holding 
of an election for the regular school officers 
provided for the central districts. The bill thus 
retains the long-established practice of popular 
vote in local school affairs and insures the con- 
tinuation of their local management. 

The regional committees are allowed a year in 
which to hold hearings and prepare plans, and 
the state commission will have another year to 
complete the work of revision. The sum of 
$100,000 is provided in the bill to finance the 
According to the In- 
quiry report, economies which will result from 
centralization will more than make up for the 
costs of the work. 


district modernization. 


Wellington C. 
schools of the second supervisory district of 
Nassau county, and H. C. 
Baldwin, in the 
book, Exploring Nassau County, published by 


Mepham, superintendent of 
Ducker, principal at 


same county, have written a 
Noble and Noble, giving the history, geogra- 


phy and civics of the county. 
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Dr Maxwell Named Chief 
of Health Service Bureau 


Dr Cyrus H. Maxwell has been appointed 
Chief of the Bureau of Health Service in the 
Department, a position which he has held since 
July 1937 on a provisional appointment pending 
the establishment of a Civil Service list. 

Doctor Maxwell received his bachelor’s 
degree at West Virginia University in 1921, 
his master’s degree at the University of Illinois 
in 1922 and the degree of doctor of medicine 
from the Harvard Medical School in 1928. He 
also did graduate work at Lincoln College in 
After experience in children’s surgery 
at the Children’s Hospital in Boston and in 
pediatrics at Strong Memorial Hospital, 
Rochester, and also as instructor in pediatrics 
at the University of Rochester School of Medi- 
cine, Doctor Maxwell engaged in private prac- 


Illinois. 


tice in Auburn from 1931 until 1937. He was 
school medical supervisor of Auburn from 
1931 to 1936. 


New Supervisor Named 
in Home Economics Bureau 


Helen M. Sweet has been appointed a super- 
visor in home economics education in the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education of the New 
York State Education Department. Miss Sweet 
was graduated from New Mexico State College 
and taught homemaking education for a number 
of years in that state. She pursued graduate 
study at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where she received her master’s degree in house- 
hold arts education. She has taught home eco- 
nomics in Nyack for three years. 

While in New Mexico Miss Sweet served as 
president of the Home Economics Association 
and had charge of the state program of student 
clubs. Cooperating with the New Mexico State 
College she supervised student teaching. 


The Elmira board of education has accepted 
with regret the resignation of J. Herbert Ben- 
nett as principal of the Thomas K. Beecher 
School, and has named Frederick J. Leverich, 
principal of School 2, as his The 
board has also appointed Louise Reynders, for 
eight years a teacher at School 11, to succeed 
Mr Leverich as principal of School 2. 


successor. 


Public Service Training 
Bureau Chief Appointed 


Albert H. Hall has been appointed Chief of 
the Bureau of Public Service Training in the 
Department. He has held this position since 
December 1, 1937 pending the establishment of 
a Civil Service list. This Bureau is responsi- 
ble for promoting in-service training programs 
for state and local employes. 

Mr Hall came to the Department with a rich 
experience in this work gained as managing 
director of the Bureau of Training and 
Research of the York State Conference 
of Mayors and director of the Municipal Train- 
ing Institute of New York State. He received 
his bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1925 and his master’s degree 
the next 


New 


from the same institution year. 


Conference Will Discuss 
Reorganization of Districts 
A statewide conference on school district 
reorganization will be held on April 13th and 
14th at the School of 


University. Members of boards of education, 


Education of Syracuse 


and 
There 
will be presented for study and discussion the 
recommendations of the Regents’ Inquiry into 


trustees, superintendents, town officers 


others interested are invited to attend. 


the Character and Cost of Public Education 
regarding the school program, the desirable 
school district, costs, taxation, state aid and 
transportation. Approximately 100 discussion 


groups of 15 members each will be formed to 
bring together individuals of experience in cen- 
tral districts and those without that experience. 
Research Association Elects 
Clifford M. Gould President 


Clifford M. Gould, supervisor of elementary 
education in Kenmore, was elected president of 
the Educational Research Association of New 
York State at its annual meeting held on 
December 27th in Syracuse. C. Currien Smith, 
associate professor of education at the New 
York State College for Teachers in Albany, 
was elected vice president. John W. Sahlstrom, 
superintendent of schools at Elmira Heights, 
was appointed director to fill the unexpired 
term of John H. Kingsley, who has left the 
State. The association is making plans for its 
tenth anniversary meeting to be held in 1939, 
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Long Island Schools Will 
Participate in Conference 
Nas 


participate 


Parents, teachers and administrators of 
, 


sau and Suffolk county schools 


in a new type of conferen first Long 


Island regional conference Progressive 
\ssociation te ) ie] at 
schools throughout the counties and at 


Marcl 


session on. the 


various 
\delphi 


Education 


College in Garden ( Ity on 30th 
schools will remai 


and be 


conference by parent and teachers 


ence mornil 
and from 
ognized edu- 


h 


schools One 1 ionally re 
} 


other 


] 


cational authority will also observe each school. 


At noon teachers, visitors and the educa 
tional authority ] } 


ing m 


school at 


the chairmanship of 
patrick, professor 
Teachers l 


form a 


fev 


( S 


Harbor, Free port 


Landing 
hasset, Por 


haka and 


obier tives 7 


This edu 


rit 
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Radio Programs 
March 
rural education and rural life, sponsored by the 


School 


The program for the radio talks on 


Division of \dministrative Services of 
station 


12.45 


broadcast from 


Mondays at 


the Department, and 
WGY at 
m. follows: 
March 6th, The Court, “ Under- 
standing Malnutrition,” Dr Robert W. Fred 
New York College for 


Schenectady on 
Parents’ 


erick, state Teachers, 
\lbany 
March = 13th, 
Genet,” Dr A. C 
March 
Francis E 
\dministrative Services 
27th, Farm Paper of the Air 
Frederick W. 


Whitesboro Central 


Historical Series, ‘ Citizen 
Flick, State Historian 
Education in the News, 


Division of 


20th, Rural 


Griffin, supervisor, 
Schont 


Book 


principal, 


Mare h 
Review, Crumb, 
Rural School 


Oo 


Acting Principal Appointed 
at Potsdam Normal School 
The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
January 27th in New York City appointed Dr 
Otto H. Voelker acting principal of the State 
Potsdam from February 1, 
1939. Voelker, who 


Normal School at 


1939, to June 30. Doctor 


has been director of training at the normal 


school, will 


pointment of a 


as principal pending the ap 
Randolph T. 


serve 
successor to Dr 
resigned as principal effective 


Congdon, who 


February Ist 


Marion W. Longman, who was superintendent 
f schools at Newburgh from 1931 to 1938, has 
been named director of training at the Potsdam 
school for the remainder of the present school 


Champlin has been appointed to the 


education to fill the 
father, Tint 


alley board ot 
caused by the death of his 

] as a member of the board for 
president continuously for 42 


field for schools 


R. Parker Field 
in honor of the former principal of Elmira Free 


Academy who 


The 12-acre athletic Elmira 


i n named the I rancis 


retired in 1936 
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